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ABOR PROBLEMS IN THE 
OLLEGE CURRICULUM 


THERE is reason to believe that labor organizations 
epresent the most significant socio-economic move- 
bent of our day. A number of colleges and univer- 
ties, sensitive to the needs of the hour, have initiated 
hstructional and conference programs that may lift 
he problems of labor-management relationships into 
more rational sphere. A college or university can 
ardly ignore the labor movement or deny that it 
as a place in the curriculum. 

When the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
ittee on Industrial and Labor Conditions investi- 
ited the causes of strife in industry about eight 
pars ago, it criticized the colleges for not helping to 
raighten out the snarled relations of labor-manage- 
ent. Later it enacted a bill to erect a state school for 





. the teaching and instruction of students concerning 

¢ history and development of industrial practices of 
iployers and employees; the history and the principles 
sound industrial and labor relations and organization ; 
e rights and obligations of employers and employees; 
t history and development of laws relating to industry 
d labor; and all other phases of industry and public 
dations of employers and employees tending to promote 
ity and the welfare of the people of the State. 


The establishment of such a School of Industrial 


By 
FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


and Labor Relations at Cornell University indicates 
that at least one state has had the courage to embark 
on a far-reaching program. This school, which 
opened its first term on November 1, 1945, is designed 
to fill an educational need in the labor field. In this 
setting, students and teachers who come from both 
labor and industry will work closely together to 
analyze the problems and procedures that are a part 
of this segment of our economic world. 

A regular resident four-year curriculum for resi- 
dent students, an extension program, and short on- 
campus coufses will be available at Cornell. A library 
of fact and opinion on industrial and labor-relation 
problems is to be provided and a continuing program 
of research in labor and management fields is also 
planned. Rules governing admission to the school 
will be flexible. If the applicant does not have the 
usual academic credits necessary for admission, but 
does have significant experience in the field of labor 
and management, he may be admitted. 

Courses currently offered at the college level are 
usually specifically for those interested in labor rela- 
tions from a management standpoint or for those 
interested in labor relations from the standpoint of 
organized labor. Management interests have tradi- 
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tionally been served through the School of Commerce 
and its courses in personnel management. The Cor- 
nell plan provides for dealing with the field objec- 
tively, without distinction as to the interests of the 


students. There has been reluctance on the part of 


labor to indorse schools not expressly committed to 
teaching from a labor standpoint, hence the Cornell 
plan provides for three university trustees who will 


represent labor. 

The instructional program is to revolve around a 
full four-year undergraduate curriculum, which will 
include four types of courses: (1) the technical core; 
(2) the technical background; (3) the general back- 
ground; and (4) the accessory techniques. The so- 
called “technical core” of the school’s work will in- 
clude collective bargaining, mediation and arbitra- 
tion, social security and workmen’s compensation, 
personnel management, union organization and ad- 
ministration, labor legislation, and the international 
aspects of industrial and labor relations. These 
courses will be supported by a well-organized research 
program conducted by the school. 

Aware that many well-planned efforts to teach 
labor relations in the classroom have failed because 
the students got too much theory and little or no 
practical contact with one of the most emotional of 
all industrial problems, the Cornell school will require 
a substantial amount of field work in addition to 
classroom study. Most of this will be in the last two 
years of the curriculum. Especially during the senior 
year, a substantial allocation of time will be made to 
actual service in labor-union organizations and plant- 
personnel offices. 

The Pennsylvania State College is seeking state 
support to erect a school somewhat along the same 
line. Its proposal is “to offer to men and women 
workers in industry, business, commerce, domestic 
science, and other occupations an opportunity to 
train themselves in clear thinking through the study 
of those questions closely related to their daily lives 
as workers and as citizens.” Its attitude will be that 
of scientific inquiry in the light of all the facts, and 
it implies a complete freedom of teaching and dis- 
cussion. 

A new university-wide program of research, service, 
and instruction in personnel relations was announced 
last spring by the Ohio State University. The new 
project, described as the first in the nation to utilize 
all colleges, departments, and other administrative 
units of a major university, has been planned particu- 
larly to meet current and future problems of business, 
labor, industry, education, and government in Ohio. 
The program will be supervised by the newly estab- 
lished Personnel Research Board, made up of repre- 
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sentatives of the colleges of Commerce, Educatio, 
and Engineering, and the president’s office, with Hyy. 
vey H. Davis, vice-president, as chairman, and Cary 
L. Shartle, professor of psychology, as secretary, 

An advisory committee, made up of personnel-rcl, 
tions leaders in business, labor, industry, educatig, 
and government, is to be established. Under ths 
guidance of the new board, and with the co-operatig, 
of off-campus organizations, present university sey 
vices in personnel relations will be expanded throug} 
institutes, workshops, consultations with specialisis 
and research. 

One or two colleges have initiated special four-yeay 
courses leading to the B.S. degree in industrial rel, 
tions. Scores of colleges and universities are expanj 
ing their offerings in the field of personnel and labo 
relations. The courses in such colleges offer economic 
as a major field and include history of American in 
dustrial society; union-management negotiations; jo 


_analysis and wage policies; labor legislation ani 


agencies; contract-making seminars; industrial psy. 
chology; psychology of group relations; personne 
management and techniques; and others. 
tunately, many courses in this field are’ being taugh 
by men with little or no practical experience in any 
phase of the work. 

For some time, several universities have main 
tained industrial-relations sections in connection with 
departments of economies or social science. In mos 
instances, these have been devoted to bibliographit 
and reference service to industry and have served 
centers for graduate students working on problems is 
the field and as sponsors of conferences and discussi0g 
groups. Their work has been useful, objective, and 
scholarly, but they have not provided—and were pro) 
ably not intended to provide—a well-rounded educa 
tional experience for young men and young womel 
who want to work in the labor-management fiel 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Princetot 
University, University of Michigan, University 0 
Minnesota, and University of California have suc! 
industrial-relations sections. 

At any rate, it is evident that American college 
and universities are planning to place greater ell 
phasis on courses in personnel and labor relations a0 
in some instances are interested in rather comprebet 
sive programs of labor education; as Mark Stam 
educational director of the International Ladies’ (at 
ment Workers’ Union, observed in a recent articl 
“Cap and Gown Meets Overalls,” meaning that educa 
tors and labor leaders are co-operating in this highl 
important area. It is important, of course, that mat 
agement men lend their support and counsel. 

College and university faculties must steer a straigh 
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course so that they approach this field with sharp 
objectivity. In a clear and cool academic atmosphere, 
perhaps the college professor and student can make 
some helpful contribution to ironing out the knotty 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE 


THIRD REICH* 


“Worver controls the youth of a nation, controls 
the future.” The leaders of National Socialism kept 
this axiom foremost in mind, for they recognized that 
their strength for the future lay in Germany’s youth 
and they lost very little time in surrounding the young 
people with Nazi influences. Heretofore, the political 
patties, churches, and other organizations had given 
each other the right to vie for youth’s convictions, but 
the National Socialist Party proclaimed the thesis that 
youth belonged solely to the State, and that youth 
must therefore be reared and instructed by the State 
and for the State. Since State and Party were recog- 
nized as one and the same thing, the Party demanded 
that it be the only organization that should dictate 
concerning youth’s education. Consequently, all youth 
organizations that existed prior to 1933 were officially 
dissolved and disbanded. The remaining influences 
for education were the “family,” which, by nature, 
could not be ignored completely, the new Hitler Youth 
Movement, and the school. The importance of home 
and church was immediately weakened. Naturally, 
parents and the churches objected to the undermin- 
ng of home and religious influence and to the im- 
pregnation of the youth with the teaching that au- 
hority of parents and of preachers was unimportant. 
Their protestations went unheeded. All educational 
means were taken over by the State; the theater, 
noving-picture shows, radio, the press, exhibitions, 
and the schools were to be saturated with ideals of 
National Socialism. Even the play hours of all youth 
vere supervised and programed by the State. 

The first step was to make sure that the teachers 
in the schools were brought into line and that all texts 
Vere revised to fit into the scheme of the New Order. 
The Party hoped to change the existing teaching 


‘complete reform it was necessary, on the one hand, 
0 win over the teachers to National-Socialistic 
ideology and to train prospective teachers for future 
positions. On the other hand, the total teaching and 
tducational plans of the schools would have to be 
torganized to fit the Nazi philosophy; then the ap- 


‘This article contains the observations and opinions 
the author and is not the result of investigation by 
“ly government agency. 
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problems of labor-management relations. It is not 
too much to hope that part of the blueprint for in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity may be drawn in col- 
lege halls during these years of postwar adjustment. 


By 
LLEWELYN R. MCKAY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MODERN 


LANGUAGES, UNIVERSITY 
OF UTAH 


plication of the plans in the schoolroom would neces- 
sarily have to be supervised. A sudden change in this 
direction would naturally be met with many difficul- 
ties. The Nazi leaders foresaw that the greatest ob- 
jections would come, first, from the teachers them- 
selves and, secondly, from parents. There would 
have been overwhelming opposition, for instance, if 
in 1933 the announcement had been made that the 
schools would abandon classes in religion and that 
the schools would be a tool to oppose Christianity! 
Teachers would have risen in unified protest had they 
known that they were to be regarded by State officials 
as mere tools, in the same light as noncoms in a bar- 
racks, drilling young soldiers. Therefore the appear- 
ance of the old system was at first maintained, and 
changes were brought about so gradually that the 
revolution of the whole system was not strongly 
apparent. 

Only a very few teachers and professors became 
members of the Party before the Nazis became all- 
powerful, and these were persons who had fallen into 
disrepute among their colleagues or had been repri- 
manded by their superiors for inferior work. After 
the seizure of power by the Party, a larger percent- 
age joined in March, April, and May, 1933, with the 
selfish hope of bettering their personal standing and 
with the anticipation of enjoying personal favoritism. 
By the end of May, 22 per cent of all teachers and 
professors had joined. The more critical thinkers 
held themselves aloof despite the promises by the 
Party of greater advantages. To increase its power 
over the teachers, the Party abolished all teacher 
societies and organizations (state teachers organiza- 
tions, business fraternities, philological societies, the 
Catholic Teachers Society, and others). Whether 
against their will or not, all teachers were then re- 
quired to join the newly established “National Social- 
ist Teachers Society.” All officers of the old teach- 
ers’ organizations were released, and strong Party 
members placed as leaders of the new society. The 
objectives of this organization were not to stimulate 
better instruction and research, to improve methods, 
and to help solve school problems as the teachers had 
expected, but, rather, were exclusively to indoctrinate 
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the teachers themselves with Nazi propaganda. As a 
result, the meetings were attended only because strict 
control was exercised and not because of interest in 
the proceedings. Then began a purge of capable 
teachers who still showed outward resistance; there- 
upon, the “original” Party members, many of them 
inferior teachers, were given the important, influen- 
tial, and coveted positions. Since a large proportion 
of teachers who had not joined the Party were mis- 
trusted, a strong Nazi was placed in every school 
as director and was given the duty of spying on the 
teachers to see that the Party’s school program was 
properly carried out. Regular reports were made by 
him to the Nazi school board and to the officers of 
the Teachers Society. A secret record of every 
teacher was carefully noted by him. A misconstrued 
sentence or a misunderstood statement in a classroom 
lecture by the teacher often led to punishment, to 
reduction in salary, or to dismissal. Any direct op- 


position was punished by imprisonment or concentra- | 


tion camp. Freedom of thought disappeared entirely. 
For instance, if two professors, opposed to the move- 
ment, understood each others’ views and expressed 
them aloud when together, their conversation immedi- 
ately ceased when a third party came within hearing 
distance for fear their opinions would be noted. 
When such a conversation was overheard and re- 


ported, the Nazi press took it up and defamed the 
teacher’s character openly; a dismissal from a beloved 
and much needed position resulted (if the victim was 
lucky enough to escape a prison sentence!). 
Finally, the Nazis demanded that every teacher 
join the Party and wear the button of membership 


as proof of his loyalty to the State. It was further 
required that each teacher take an active part in the 
Party or in one of its auxiliary organizations. 
Civilian clothes disappeared in the teachers’ meetings. 
Thus the total teaching staff was unified more and 
more into a tool for youth’s education in National- 
Socialistie ideals. 

Many teachers who at first had seen little danger 
in the Nazi movement began to take stock of their 
position. Those who began doubting the wisdom of 
National Socialism and who recognized the opposition 
between intellectual honesty and the teachings of the 
Party were indeed “on the spot.” Not every teacher 
would allow himself to become a hypocrite, especially 
when he observed that he as an individual could not 
conscientiously take part in furthering the National- 
Socialistie philosophy, and many remained opposed 
to the whole movement in spite of the fact that they 
were forced to become Party members and were con- 
stantly threatened with loss of position. Such teach- 
ers were spied upon by appointed Hitler Youths and 
their attitudes in the schoolroom were reported to 
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higher authorities. This resulted in a break of trust 
between teacher and pupil, making effective educatio, 
impossible. It was a bitter blow to many instruetoy 
to see the authority of the school thus undermined, 

Throughout the year, all teachers were forced tj 
attend special meetings to obtain “methods” instry, 
tion in presenting the material of the new texts, whid 
were impregnated with National Socialism. The j 
mand of the Party (November 24, 1943) set for 
the objectives of all German schools, namely, that they 
should “create political men and women who fed 
deeply in their souls their debt to the work of th 
Fuehrer, and who will be prepared to sacrifice they 
lives at any hour for it.” Fifteen minutes of ea 
day was dedicated to a discussion of political que. 
tions, and in every class each pupil kept a war cale. 
dar of the daily events of the war, with accompanying 
pictures of the leaders. Every day the propagank 
of the newspapers had to be discussed and empha. 
sized. The Nazi directive to the schools of Mard 
21, 1944, concerning the Hitler Youth movement in 
relation to the schools during “total war,” demanded 
that Hitler Youth and the schools work hand in hani, 
and required all teachers henceforth to regard then. 
selves as “confiding teachers of the Hitler Youth 
Movement.” 

History was presented in texts from ‘the standpoint 
of race superiority; biology was taught from the 
viewpoint only of hereditary investigations; the pre 
sentation of civics emphasized the glorification of the 
Third Reich and its leaders. The exaggerated one- 
sidedness of the required instruction was rejected by 
many teachers, and they presented it only superficially 
in their classes. On the other hand, the emphasis 
placed on this very propaganda by the leaders of the 
Hitler Youth caused confusion in the minds of the 
pupils and antagonized the youngsters against both 
teachers and parents. 

Part of the extreme Nazi propaganda did not en 
dure, however. For instance, the representation of 
Charles the Great as an enemy of Germanic ideal, 
as a “Sachsen butcher,” was soon dropped. Also the 
teaching of the Italian campaigns of the Germa 
kaisers in the Middle Ages and of the Kreuzziige % 
being gross neglect of German interests was give! 
up. A number of false representations in texts wet 
so flagrant that conscientious teachers disregarded 
them completely. The fact that all texts were writte 
to satisfy National Socialism was clearly recognized 
by teachers. The infiltration of propaganda was Vel 
evident, even in the classes of the smallest childret 
In a story of Red Riding Hood, the wolf meets th 
little girl in the woods and greets her with “Hel 
Hitler, Little Red Riding Hood!” and she answer 
“Heil Hitler, Mr. Wolf!” Stories concerning ti? 
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4, SS, KDF, WHW, and others were constantly 
nserted. Even the arithmetic books were full of 


examples taken from lives of members of the Na- . 


ional Socialist organizations. Every phase of life 
was studied from the Nazi viewpoint. 

But the attempt to force youth into thinking only 
1 terms of National Socialistic ideology by drilling 
hem in unimportant things, such as dates during 
ie Party’s development and facts concerning the 
eaders’ lives, proved to be unsuccessful. It did not 
help to convince young people of the efficiency of the 
arty when such dates and irrelevant facts became 
» major part of final examinations in such fields as 
business and mechanics or in the universities. The 
result of such educational methods was the neglect of 
really necessary knowledge and true learning, and 
he students came to realize that they were not fully 
prepared in their major fields. Part of the “final” 
examinations was based on the “physical” abilities 
of a candidate, which practice gave many a student 
great advangtages. Those who were not strong in 
body but were brilliant in mind often came out in 
“second” place. 

The effort to saturate the mechanics of the school 
with National Socialism was also unsuccessful. The 
previous practice of singing a morning hymn or 
choral and of beginning with prayer was to be re- 
placed with a Morgenfeier in which a National So- 
dalistie song was to be sung and a “slogan” of a 
famous German or of an NS leader repeated. A 
placard of this slogan was hung in visible places in 
the schoolroom and made evident in all public places. 
This mode of propaganda was a clever imitation of 
the Evangelische Pressedienst, which had used the 
same method to bring catch phrases from the Bible 
before the public. The same kinds of paper and 
letters of print were used. Thus National-Socialistic 
ideas were thrown at the people in place of religion. 
The church itself could no longer compete, since it 
was forbidden to print its own placards because of 
“lack of paper.” Many teachers continued with the 
accustomed song and prayer. Even the command of 
the school board to teachers to take the subject of 
Morgenfeier as a special theme to emphasize its im- 
portance did not help. The institution of the flag 
ceremony at the end of each semester and at the be- 
ginning of a new one was conducted with little enthu- 
‘asm, A Nazi slogan was repeated in parrotlike 
fashion, followed by the singing of Horst-Wessel. 

One opportunity to further National-Socialistic 
Purposes was the establishment of a school celebra- 
ton at graduation time—a substitute for the old 
Confirmation Day. Confirmation in the church was 
ndiculed and the attempt was made to take away its 
portance. Heretofore, this day had been of great 
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expectation and of anticipation for parents and rela- 
tives of the graduating pupil. The government now 
proclaimed this important day as the time when the 
pupil should enter the “People’s Brotherhood,” and 
designated it as the “National Socialist Confirmation.” 

A further development of reorganization was the 
founding of new kinds of schools. Parallel with the 
Hochschulen were the so-called Ordensburgen, Hoch- 
schulen fiir Lehrerbildung, and the National-Socialist- 
ische Erziehungsanstalten. The new “preparatory” 
Adolf Hitler Schulen accepted only the most promis- 
ing pupils who were sifted from other schools and 
transferred to this one for the purpose of intensive 
indoctrination and with the objective of producing 
future Nazi leaders. These new schools were staffed 
exclusively with “dyed-in-the-wool” Nazis, and texts 
and classroom procedure were directed exclusively in 
the methods and objectives of National Socialism. 
They were made very enticing to the public inasmuch 
as they offered free tuition, and many scholarships 
were distributed to promising students. At the same 
time, the salary to the teachers was increased and 
advancement promised that was not offered in other 
institutions. Despite this fact, there were very few 
teachers who applied for examination for positions in 
these new schools, because conscientious professors 
recognized that “attitude” and not scholarship was 
the basis of appointments. 

A very influential step in school education was the 
organization for boys, the “Hitler Youth,” and the 
“German Girl Organization” (BDM) for the girls. 
From 1938 on, every boy and every girl between the 
ages of 10 and 21 were required to join. Very few 
objected at first because the organizations offered 
activities that were very appealing—sports, hikes, 
marching, singing, social games, and interesting politi- 
eal discussions. Picture shows were given free— 
propaganda films—and delightful summer excursions 
were instituted. Meetings were called for every Sun- 
day morning—during church time—and a heavy pen- 
alty was imposed upon those not present. The chil- 
dren who followed the advice of parents and pastor 
and who went to church in spite of penalties were 
ridiculed by their classmates and made to feel that 
they were wasting their time in worn-out beliefs. 
Wednesday afternoons were also taken from school 
time and given over to youth activities, and many 
evenings were set aside for further meetings. “Youth 
must be reared by youth” was the new slogan, and 
admonitions of parents, teachers, and the church were 
to be disregarded. In fact, a parent was not allowed 
by law to chastise a boy when he wore the Hitler 
Youth uniform. Youth was to become self-sufficient 
and bow only to the will of the State and to Ger- 
many’s future! 
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What was the effect of this systematic, continuous 
drill of Nazi propaganda into youth? Among the 
boys, enthusiasm was greater than among the girls, 
perhaps because the sports, physical development, and 
the training courses of the Youth Movement were bet- 
ter organized. However, there were many who “got 
their noses full” of so much foree and regimentation. 
The more intelligent boys found excuses to remain 
away, notwithstanding the ridicule of their comrades. 
Others entered heart and soul into the program and 
were convinced of its rightfulness. Let us take the 
ease of Fritz Schmidt as an example. Like all other 
boys, he was “drafted” at ten years of age into the 
Youth Organization. Here he was told that his life 
was to be dedicated to the State; he no longer had to 
listen to the advice of his parents or of his teachers 
or of his pastor. From now on he need heed only the 
“leaders” in his Youth Organization. Fritz was 
given a uniform, a dagger to wear in his belt; he 
was taught a marching song and allowed to parade 
down the street like any “big soldier.” What little 
boy wouldn’t be proud to carry a flag down Main 
Street amid the “Hurrahs” of his classmates? He 
played games on the sport field, listened to hero 
stories of brave Germans, heard that only through 
himself and his comrades could the world be made 
free from capitalistie-Jewish Bolshevism. He learned 
about modern warfare; he made small boats and guns 
and airplanes. Later he was sent with a group to 
learn to ski, to sail boats, to work machinery, and to 
shoot guns. Political meetings were continuously held 
to arouse more and more enthusiasm for the Party. 
I asked Fritz, now a young man, if he had believed 
everything that was told him. “Believed?” he replied. 
“Of course I believed. I was only ten years old when 
the war started and I was taught to believe my elders. 
Everything that I heard about Hitler and our leaders 
was always good. In school, in the newspapers, on 
the radio, at the shows, and especially in the Hitler 
Youth Organization, I heard nothing else but that 
Hitler was Germany’s salvation. What else could I 
think? What else could I believe? You Americans 
can’t understand this situation, I think, and you con- 
demn us for being true to our leaders, for having 
faith in them and trying to obey their commands. 
I thought that I was doing the right thing. Now you 
come along and show us a different side, a side we 
have never heard about before. You tell us that 
what we believed in were lies, that we were cheated 
and deceived by those in whom we had so much faith. 
It is a terrbile shock and a difficult mental adjust- 
ment to brush off twelve years of indoctrination!” 

A similar reaction came from a twenty-year-old 
“How is it,” I asked, “that the girls 
are now apparently so willing to be free with their 


girl in Speyer. 
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morals with ‘Non-Aryans’ and ‘Foreigners’ after the 
have heard so much of ‘race purity’? It looks to my 
as though the Nazi philosophy in this respect maj 
little impression.” “Well,” she answered, “we we, 
taught to laugh at religion, to disregard advice 4 
parents, to mock at the moral training of our teachey 
Only the State was our authority. For the State » 
were to live, to work, to bear children. Now the Stay 
has fallen, in theory and in fact. What we we 
taught to believe in as true has been proved faly 
The only and last authority that the girls were tang}j 
to respect and to obey has been blasted away. Noy 
we don’t know where we stand in our life-philosoply, 
We feel lost and forsaken, and, with this loss of ». 
spect for the Nazi leaders, have gone also the lay 
ideals that we had left. It is a sad situation.” 
On the other hand, there are many who found littk 
enthusiasm in the Hitler Youth Movement. “My mos 
vivid remembrance in school,” a young lady told ne, 
“was the blackboard on which was written the number 
of girls who had joined the BDM (Girl Youth Organi. 
zation). Each morning the teacher’s first questin 
was: ‘Has anyone else joined the group?’ Th 
numerical curve of membership gradually rose, until, 
one Saturday, class was dismissed for all those except 
the nonmembers. These few were required to com 
on Saturdays and write compositions concernig 
Adolf Hitler’s life, subjects concerning race purity 
and German superiority, and to attend lectures about 
current politics and the great deeds of the Fuebre. 
Finally the time came when all of us were required to 
join. Heretofore, I had belonged to a Catholic group 
of young people. How we were laughed at and matt 
fun of for our religious activities! Yet I could ni 























































help contrasting the two groups. The Catholic meet SPI 
ing was interesting; we studied a topic of wortl, 

learned to sew and to embroider and to enjoy heartily § 
our social contacts. The BDM, on the other hanijm™m Am 
began with a unified ‘Heil Hitler’; we sang a military gy Sas 
song, and the young inexperienced leader then read # Rus 
circular sent from Berlin concerning politics, or sig’ 
read from the life of Horst Wessel or about Hitle Ben 
Youth Quex. Then we learned another patriotic song “on 
and memorized a poem about Hitler, and thus endel gi for 
the hour with another loud ‘Heil Hitler!’ What dil leav 






such an evening offer to a girl? I went home feelimt 
empty and began at once thinking up excuses to si 
away from the next meeting. If I had had my 0™ 
way, I wouldn’t have given half an hour of my time 
to BDM, but we were forced to go. It is true thi 
some girls welcomed the activities of BDM as 
excuse to get out of the house, away from supervisial 
of parents. As a result, though, many of my friends 
finally ‘presented the Fuehrer with a child.’ It w# 
supposed to be an honor to have a child out of wel: 















meel- 
vorth, 


very little religion taught in them. 
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lock, especially if the baby was sent to one of the 
pecial institutions where it could be reared by the 
tate.” 

At the age of eighteen, the girls were sent to a 
‘Workers’ Camp” where they slept and ate in large 
yroups and worked on the farms for six months or a 
rear. Evenings were spent in music, singing, and 
rames and in studying Nazi instruction of how future 
mothers should behave in Hitler’s Reich. The suc- 
ess of the individual camps depended entirely on 
he individual leaders. A few of the units were kept 
pn a very high level and accomplished a great deal 
in the development of the girls. Too many, however, 
planted the seeds of hate toward religion, disobedience 
o parents, and created a loosening of morals. In 
ome places girls were urged to sign a paper showing 
heir willingness to bear a child from Germany’s 
“noblest manhood, an SS man,” and to give up the 
child at birth to be reared by the government. 

One of the main educational features was the repre- 
hensible teaching in the religious field. It is true that 
classes in religion in the schools were not actually 
forbidden, but they became very limited, and, depend- 
ing on the attitude of the teacher and the school direc- 
tor, they became more or less a matter of form with 
For instance, the 
teachings of the Old Testament were ridiculed, and 
Christ as the Savior of the World and His teachings 
of sin and salvation were branded as being Jewish 
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falsifications, and therefore not suitable for religious 
instruction. In the place of Christian teachings, God 
was represented as a Power which evidenced itself in 
our blood; eternal life existed only in the transmission 
of an individual’s characteristics from generation to 
geheration, and in the continuance of life in nature. 

It is natural that, in the religious sphere of man’s 
make-up more than in any other, inner convictions 
cannot be changed overnight, and the hope of the 
Party to reform religious attitudes did not material- 
ize. Parents still insisted that their children attend 
religious classes. There were also many teachers 
who, in spite of the pressure exerted upon them to 
give up their religious activities, still continued to 
take part in their church as organists, as teachers, 
and in other church positions. 

The Party finally came to the conclusion that it 
could not bring the majority of people to accept its 
philosophy by propaganda alone. It turned therefore 
without any consideration of personal feelings or of 
human rights to force by: (1) subjugation of all 
freedom of speech with terrible punishments for of- 
fenders; (2) strict censorship of the press and of all 
other propaganda media; (3) abolishment of the 
simplest personal freedoms (even censorship of per- 
sonal mail was instituted) so that all political opposi- 
tion could be “nipped in the bud.” The war intensi- 
fied the restrictions, and finally no one dared to 
oppose in word or act any government decree on pain 
of imprisonment or death! 





SPEAKERS AT THE FIRST TWO REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES, AASA 


SPEAKERS at the first of the regional conferences, 
American Association of School Administrators, Kan- 
sas City (Mo.), February 20-22, were: William F. 
Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on “The Edueation of the Conqueror”; Major Harold 
Benjamin, director, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. 8. Office of Education, on “Design 
for Waging Peace”; Colonel T. V. Smith, AUS, on 
leave from the University of Chicago, on “Discipline 
tor Democracy through the Schools”; Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Washington, on “Educating All the Children”; John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasadena 
(Calif.), on “The Responsibility of Professional 
Leadership” ; Elbert K. Fretwell, chief scoutmaster, 
Boy Scouts of America, on “The Responsibility of 
Lay Leadership”; N. L. Engelhardt, associate super- 
intendent of schools, New York City, on “Toward 
Better Schools”; and Edgar G. Doudna, seeretary and 


director of teacher training, Wisconsin State Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, on “Personnel Prob- 
lems of American Education.” 

At the Atlanta conference, February 25-26, the 
principal speakers will be: W. Howard Pillsbury, 
superintendent of schools, Schenectady (N. Y.), “The 
Next Decade in Education”; Oliver J. Keller, editor, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, “Education for National 
Well-Being”; Mabel Studebaker, science teacher, Grid- 
ley Junior High School, Erie (Pa.), and member, 
Edueational Policies Commission, NEA, “Britain’s 
Greatest Asset—the Children”; W. W. Bauer, di- 
rector, Bureau of Health Education, American Med- 
ical Association, “The Modern Health Program”; 
Charles H. Lake, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
and president, AASA, “The Responsibility of Profes- 
sional Leadership”; Virginius Dabney, editor, Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, “Opportunities That 
Await the South”; Henry H. Hill, president, The 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville), 
“Personnel Problems in American Edueation”; and 
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John K. Norton, director, Division of Organization, character the solid foundations of sound construetiy, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, “Support for effort and advance”? Can it justly be characterizg 




















Better Schools.” as a “program of pretentious placebos” ? 
At the Monday evening session of the Atlanta con- The present writer holds no brief for “The Edua, 





ference, an honorary life membership will be pre- tion of All American Youth.” In fact he is in mop 
sented to Willis A. Sutton, superintendent emeritus or less violent disagreement with some of its assum. 
of schools, Atlanta. The address of presentation will tions and implications. It presents, however, a widey 
be made by Sherwood D. Shankland, executive secre- accepted program of American education and ny 
tary, AASA. well serve as a definite target of criticism for thos 
who believe, as do Dr. Bobbitt and Mr. Sargent, thy 
our schools need “the salutary and uplifting influeng 
of searching criticism.”—W.C.B. 



































FRANKLIN BOBBITT’S INDICTMENT. OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 

In ScHoou anv Society, January 26, we were very 
glad to publish a review by Franklin Bobbitt, profes- 
sor emeritus of education, the University of Chicago, 
of Porter Sargent’s recently published book, “Be- 
tween Two Wars: the Failure of Education, 1920- 
1940.” Dr. Bobbitt agrees with Mr. Sargent that 
American education in the two decades preceding 




















COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS, 1945-46 

Tests in 1945-46 for the use of schools and scholar. 
ship committees, the first of which was given, Decen. 
ber 1, 1945, will be continued, April 6, June 1, ani 
August 28. 

On each of the dates listed for 1946, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and the Comprehensive Mathematics 
Test will be given at 9:00 a.m.; the Achievement Tests 
at 2:00 p.m., of which a candidate may take one, two, 
or three (not more) of the following one-hour «. 
aminations: English composition, social studies 
French reading, German reading, Latin reading, 

It can be proved that another quarter of the program Spanish reading, biology, chemistry, puysies, a 
is largely ineffective. The public needs to know. spatial relations. , 

It can be proved that there is no escape for the nations The Special Aptitude Test for Veterans—Part | 
of the world from their present troubles... except by Verbal; Part II, mathematical; Part III, spatial rele 
means of an education that lays in human understanding tions or physical science or social studies—will bk 
and character the solid foundations of sound constructive given at 2:00 p.m. Candidates will answer Part | 


effort and advance... . Part II, and one of the three alternatives unde 
It can be proved that the educational profession is Part ITT. 

mostly unaware of the basic shortcomings of the pro- 

gram, and that it is making no serious effort to find 

out.... 
























World War II was a failure and remains a failure. 
today. In fact, he is inclined to think of it as more 
dismally a failure than even Mr. Sargent would per- 
haps admit. He charges: 








It can be proved that 50 per cent of the program of 
American education is fraudulent. The customers should 
be told. 













Every candidate must file with the College Entrance 
Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, Nev 
..- The schools find it safer and easier to organize a sore ai, a formal application for examination - 
program of pretentious placebos in an isolated retreat inclose with it the examination fee, payable to the 
than to educate 20th-century people in a difficult 20th- board. Fees are as follows: 
century world... . 









Both Scholastic Aptitude Test and one, two, or thre 

The above quotations are fairly liberally besprinkled achievement tests, $9.00; both Comprehensive Mate 
with “fighting words”—“fraudulent,” “basic shorteom- ™4tics Test and one, two, or three achievement ~— 
$9.00; both Comprehensive Mathematics Test and Special 
Aptitude Test for Veterans, $9.00; Scholastic Aptitude 
Test when taken alone, $5.00; Comprehensive Mathe- 
maties Test when taken alone, $6.00; one, two, or three 
achievement tests when taken alone, $6.00; Special Apti 
be helpful. Suppose we take EPC’s volume, “The tude Test for Veterans when taken alone, $6.00. 
Education of All American Youth,” as representing 








ings,” “pretentious placebos.” And it is not, of course, 
incumbent upon the reviewer of a book to document 
the charges that he adds to those presented by the 


book’s author. Specific illustrations, however, would 









Application forms may be obtained from colleges 
from the board. Candidates who wish results of e& 
aminations sent to more than one college should il 
out for each additional college and file with the boarl 
a copy of the upper section of the application form 


the present-day program of American edueation in 
what might be called a typical cross section. Beyond 
doubt, this is a clear-cut outeome of the trends and 
tendencies in American educational theory that were 





























in the process of erystallization during the decades, : F : pise FB 

; : ate re as 
1920-1940. In what way is this a “fraudulent” pro- po closing dates for receipt of applications 4 
ollows: 

















gram? In what way or ways does it fall short of 
“an education that lays in human understanding and April series, March 16; June series, May 11; Augus 








olastie 
matics 
; Tests 
p, two, 
ar ¢y. 
tudies, 


three 
Apti- 
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cries, August 7—for centers east of the Mississippi or 
on the Mississippi. April series, March 9; June series, 
May 4; August series, July 31—for centers west of the 
ississippi or in Canada, Mexico, or the West Indies; 
une series, April 13; August series, July 10—for centers 


outside of the United States, Canada, Mexico, and the 


Vest Indies. 


Before filing applications, candidates competing for 
cholarships should correspond with the college or 
ther sponsoring organization to make sure that they 
re eligible to compete and have completed all require- 
ments. The board will report results of the examina- 
tion to the college or colleges named in the candidate’s 
application. No reports will be sent to the candidates. 

At the meeting of the board held on December 5, 
945, the following dates were selected for the 1946- 
7 series of tests: December 7, 1946; April 12, June 7, 
and August 27, 1947. The tests to be offered on these 
dates will be the same as those discussed in the fore- 
poing paragraphs. 


“AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS” 

THE Classical Association of the Middle West and 
outh has chosen for the spring celebration of Latin 
Veek, the date of which has been left to the individual 
chool or state, the arresting theme, “The Latin Hu- 
manities in American Life.” Its Bulletin, which may 
be obtained from the secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
iation, W. C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University, 
pbundantly substantiates the truth that Latin Week 
vill endeavor to ineuleate; namely, that in treading 
he highway of American life, whether he knows it 
r not, John Q. Public treads many a paving stone 
hat came from the Via Latina. “All roads lead to 
tome,” time-honored slogan of the classicists, still 
ings the changes on their traditional classroom 
fferings. 

A wealth of illustrative examples in the Bulletin 
includes: English words taken without change from 
he Latin, as, alumnus, educator, creditor, pr(a)emium, 
sculptor, specimen, veto, vim, and so on; abbreviations 
in common speech, as, ¢.g., i.€., etc., cf., vs., A.M., P.M., 
ro tem; degree designations, and the like; proverbs, 
such as carpe diem, caveat emptor, de gustibus non 
disputandum, mens sana in corpore sano, and timeo 
Janaos et dona ferentes; mathematical terms, as, 
formula, radius, integer (without change) and frac- 
tion, subtract, equation (with little change); biolog- 
ieal terms, with slight or no change, as, tibia, cranium, 
ossil, habitat ; symbols for chemical elements, Fe, Cu, 
Sn; astronomical constellations, Leo, Libra, Gemini, 
Pisces, Taurus, Ursa Major and Minor; the voeabu- 
ary of the social studies, candidates, census, quorum, 
referendum, subsidies; names of months, cities, and 
People, as, all the months in fact, Aurora, Concordia, 
tome, Horace, Anthony, Diana, Virginia. 
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In addition to the above, the Bulletin quotes more 
than a hundred Latin mottoes of the Armed Forces 
and of colleges and universities, and notes the pre- 
ponderance of Latin words in such documents as the 
Constitution of the United States and the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Furthermore, the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
Latin humanities does not stop with a thesaurus of 
words. The Bulletin cites the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
characterized by Lord Bryce as “Rome’s great gift to 
the world,” and our architectural heritage from 
Graeco-Roman civilization. In such elassie structures 
as the White House, the Capitol, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, still live “the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.” 

When students cease to seek counsel from other 
students, almost if not quite as immature as them- 
selves, and listen to the advice of those who have been 
“educated for authority,” they will choose courses 
that are significant rather than “easy” and will leave 
their Alma Mater having a keener awareness of the 
world they live in, greater understanding of the mean- 
ing of life, and far more facility in expressing in lucid, 
precise English what they have refined in the crucible 
of their own minds.—N. W. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES IN 
EDUCATION 


For some years now audio-visual education has been 
quietly growing in favor and the war has thrown the 
spotlight on it. (See ScHooL anp Society, April 16, 
1940; October 18, 1941; February 20, 1943; December 
2, 1944; July 14, 1945; September 22, 1945.) 

Now, Mark H. Hawley, president, International 
Audio Video Corporation, advocates wholesale adop- 
tion of audio-visual techniques in the first grades of 
our public-school system. He argues that, if they 
were so effective for the short-term training courses 
for the Armed Forces, children would respond even 
more enthusiastically to the new approach to learn- 
ing. “Dull teaching routines,” says Mr. Hawley, “in- 
duce boredom in avid minds, and many truancies could 
be avoided if more stimulating methods were em- 
ployed.” He quotes testimony at a recent congres- 
sional hearing on Federal aid for schools: “More than 
ten million United States adults have had four years’ 
or less schooling. . . . Nearly two million school-age 
children are not attending school.” 

These dismaying facts, Mr. Hawley thinks, should 
stir educators to action in the interest, not of children 
only, but of adults as well. At both age levels photo- 
graphic presentations make a keen impression on the 
mind, and the keener the impression, the more reten- 
tively is it held in memory. The theory seems to be 
watertight, but educators may be trusted to take a 
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long look in the mirror before they throw off the 
mantle of tradition—N, W. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR EDUCATION 


ACCORDING to a statement sent out by H. F. Alves, 
director, Division of Surplus Property Utilization, of 
the Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the governors of 38 states had established State 
Educational Agencies for Surplus Property by Janu- 
ary 24, and similar action was expected of the rest 


shortly. The U. 8S. Office of Education has also ap- 
pointed field representatives and assigned them to the 
various states. The state agencies prepared lists of 
“eligible educational claimants” and mailed them to 
the U. S. Office of Education, which submitted them, 
tentatively, to the Surplus Property Administration 
on or before January 15. More detailed information 
may be obtained from Director Alves, U. S. Office of 
Edueation, Washington 25, D. C. 

The following persons have been appointed execu~ 
tive officers or directors of state educational agencies 
for surplus property: 


Alabama, E, B. Norton, state superintendent of edu- 
cation; Arkansas, William M. Moore, director, Educa- 
tional Agency for Surplus Property, Little Rock; Colo- 
rado, H. Rodney Anderson, State Capitol, Denver; Con- 
necticut, Alonzo G. Grace, state commissioner of educa- 
tion; Delaware, J. Francis Blaine, 25th and Broom 
Streets, Wilmington; Georgia, J. W. Sikes, 238 State 
Office Building, Atlanta; Idaho, G. C. Sullivan, state 
superintendent of public instruction; Indiana, H. G. Me- 
Comb, State House, Indianapolis 4; Kansas, C. V. Kin- 
caid, State House, Topeka; Kentucky, Gordie Young, 
assistant state superintendent of public instruction; 
Louisiana, C. E. Laborde, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Maine, Harry V, Gilson, state commissioner of edu- 
cation; Maryland, T. G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent 
of schools; Massachusetts, Julius E. Warren, state com- 
missioner of education; Michigan, Eugene B. Elliott, state 
superintendent of public instruction; Minnesota, Dean 
M. Schweickhard, state commissioner of education; Mis- 
sissippi, W. D. Hilton, director, Office of Surplus Prop- 
erty, Jackson; Missouri, Roy Scantlin, state superin- 
tendent of education; Montana, Elizabeth Ireland, state 
superintendent of public instruction; Nebraska, Wayne 
O. Reed, state superintendent of public instruction; New 
Hampshire, Walter M. May, acting commissioner of edu- 
cation; New Mexico, R. H, Grissom, State Department 
of Education; North Carolina, W. Z. Betts, director, 
Division of Purchase and Contract, Raleigh; North 
Dakota, A. F. Arnason, commissioner of higher educa- 
tion; Ohio, Clyde Hissong, state superintendent of public 
instruction; Oklahoma, Joe R. Holmes, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma City; Oregon, Rex Putnam, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Pennsylvania, Francis B. 
Haas, state superintendent of public instruction; South 
Carolina, James H. Hope, state superintendent of edu- 
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cation; South Dakota, A. B. Blake, secretary of finang 
Pierre; Tennessee, Harvey T. Marshall, State Depur. 
ment of Education; Texas, Weaver H. Baker, Sty, 
Board of Control; Utah, J. Easton Parratt, State ) 
partment of Education; Vermont, Carl J. Batcheldy 
deputy commissioner of education; Virginia, Linge 
Ballentine, State Department of Education; Washingtm, 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of: putij 
instruction; West Virginia, Carl Riggs, 422 Capita 
Building, Charleston; Wisconsin, J. H. Armstrong, Stay 
Department of Public Instruction. 


WHAT INFLUENCE MAKES THE STRONG. 
EST IMPRESSION ON THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENT? 

THE Institute of Student Opinion poll, sponsor 
by Scholastic Magazines, reveals, says M. R. Robir. 
son, publisher of Scholastic Magazines, “that 1014 
students in 1,555 representative high schools rate th 
home as the major influence on the developing mini 
of youth.” The votes on ten “influences” ineluded x 
the questionnaire were as follows: 

Family, 38 per cent; magazines and newspapers, |) 
per cent; close friends, ‘‘the Gang,’’ 11.5 per cent; 
radio, 10.5 per cent; community or student opinion, j 
per cent; school teachers, 5 per cent; church, 5 per cett; 
movies, 3 per cent; school books, 1 per cent; don’t knoy, 
3 per cent. 

Answers considered typical were: 

My family influences me most; they have about thr 
sides to every argument, and I hear all sides in not tw 
technical a way. 

My teachers, not because of themselves but because i 
all I learn through them. Their opinions are seldom 
prejudiced. 

Magazines and newspapers influence my way of think 
ing the most because many times they present both sit 
of a question and I can choose for myself. If a puil 
is missed, I can always read it over again. 

Radio. It gives a wide scope of the world today # 
opinions of more people and ones that know more abvij 
things. 

Influences under “parent or teacher supervisi(l 


totaled 50 per cent of the vote; magazines and nevs 
papers, radio, and movies, 30.5 per cent. 


OLD, OLD DEBTS 


THROUGH the American-Seandinavian Foundatid 
ten students from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark * 
expected to enroll at Valparaiso (Ind.) University 
coming semester. The foundation is supported ¥ 
American citizens of Scandinavian descent; the # 
students are the first beneficiaries of the establishm 
of 25 full-tuition scholarships for students of Not 
ern Europe (see ScHooL anp Socrery, August } 
1945). 
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0. P. Kretzmann, president of the university, eom- 
menting upon the program of “practical assistance 
oward the development of international understand- 


ng,” said: 

Valparaiso is doing something about a matter which 
has been the subject of a great deal of discussion in the 
rcademic world. 

The University of Minnesota is also doing some- 
hing about this matter of paramount interest and 
: mportanee, as reported in ScHOooL AND Socrety, De- 
ember 29, 1945, under the caption, “Healing the 
Wounds of War.” 
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Such a movement will have protagonists throughout 
the country. The Association of American Colleges 
estimates that in three years some 40,000 foreign stu- 
dents will be among our own in the higher institutions 
of learning. 

So it comes about that we are settling very old debts. 
The roots of our civilization are in Europe: ever since 
Columbus gave to his mutinous crew the command, 
“Sail on!” we have been drinking from the Pierian 
springs of the Old World. Now it is a pleasure to 
redeem our obligations in coin more precious than 
gold.—N. W. 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THe REVEREND CHARLES L. HARMAN, pastor of the 
Starling Avenue Baptist Church, Martinsville (Va.), 
has been appointed president, Bluefield (Va.) College, 
to sueceed Edwin C. Wade, when the latter leaves the 
college, June 30, to devote full time to his work with 
the Easley-Wilson Realty Company with which he 
has been associated for a number of years. 


Don Hawkins, head of the department of journal- 
ism and director of publicity, Upper Iowa University 
(Fayette), has been appointed president, Lennox Col- 
lege (Hopkinton, Iowa). The junior college, which 
was closed for several years during the war, was 
established as a Presbyterian school in the middle of 
the 19th eentury. It has no affiliation at present. 


Wiu1am L. WANLASS, senior dean and head of the 
College of Commerce, Utah State Agricultural College 
(Logan), has been appointed acting president to serve 
during the leave of absence (February 1 to June 1) 
granted to the president, Franklin S. Harris, who has 
been requested by the government to head a mission 
to Lebanon (Syria), the purpose of which is to help 
countries in the Middle East to organize agricultural 
departments, establish experiment stations, organize 
extension work, and install agricultural departments 
in the schools. 


Mary Lange Cuartes, professor of foreign lan- 
guages, Wilmington (Ohio) College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of women to succeed Sarah F, Castle, 
who finds it necessary to devote all her time to her 
duties as registrar. 


Heten L. Bunge, associate professor of nursing, 
will sueeeed Marion G. Howell as dean, Frances Payne 
Bolton School of Nursing, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, when the latter retires, June 20. Miss Howell is 
on leave of absence until the date of her retirement. 
In the interim a committee under the chairmanship 


of Webster G. Simon, vice-president of the university, 
is administering the affairs of the school. 


L. Date CorrMan, a member of the legal staff of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady (N. Y.), 
will sueceed Earl C. Arnold, retired, as dean, School 
of Law, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), 
March 1. The school, which has been closed for two 
years because of the war, will reopen next September 
“with an endowment of $1,000,000 secured during the 
period of its suspension.” 


WA TER R. KRi1u, professor of veterinary medicine, 
the Ohio State University, has succeeded the late 
Oscar V. Brumley, who died, January 13, 1945, as 
dean, College of Veterinary Medicine. Jacob B. 
Taylor, chairman of the department of accounting, 
has been named business manager of the university 
to sueceed Carl E. Steeb, who retired, June 30, 1945, 
but who continues as secretary of the Board of 
Trustees. Lieutenant (j.g.) Joseph J. Taber, USNR, 
has been appointed instructor in Naval science and 
tacties, NROTC. 


Roscor Euuarp, professor of journalism, Columbia 
University, has been given additional duties as 
associate dean in charge of educational poliey and 
instruction, a newly created post in the School of 
Journalism. 


CoLoNEL GrorGEe L. HALLER, special assistant to the 
chief of the electronics subdivision, Wright Field 
(Ohio), has been appointed assistant dean, School of 
Chemistry and Physics, the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


ELMER T. PETERSON, acting dean, College of Edu- 
cation, the State University of Iowa, whose leave of 
absence to serve as deputy director of the academic 
division, Army University Center (Shrivenham, Eng- 
land), was reported in ScHoon anp Soctery, June 23, 
1945, has returned. Other members of the staff who 
have returned from service in the Armed Forces are: 
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George Cuttino (history), Wilfrid Sellars (philoso- 
phy), Jack T. Johnson (political science), and C. A. 
Hickman, George W. Hartman, C. L. Marietta, How- 
ard Cutler, Gilbert Maynard, and Leo Sweeney (com- 
merce). The following appointments have been an- 
nounced: Paul Horgan, winner of the 1933 Harper 
and Brothers’ prize-novel competition, as visiting 
writer in the department of English; Robert Bow- 
man, to the department of geography; Helen Poul- 
sen, department of physical education for women; 
and F. J. Davis, department of sociology. 


Levis H. Hampton, instructor in visual education, 
Lenox (Mass.) School, has been appointed director 
of publicity and director of 
Wesleyan College (Athens). 


dramatics, Tennessee 


Joun H. Gipson, JR., surgeon to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, has been appointed director of 
surgical research and professor of surgery, the Jeffer- 
son Medical College (Philadelphia), to sueceed George 
P. Muller, Grace Revere Osler professor of surgery, 
who will retire in March. 


JoHN A. FIsHER, a teacher of science in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan High School, assumed his post 
as director of admissions and registrar, Coe College 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa), February 1. 


Roy N. Anperson, former director of the educa- 
tional program of the Kress chain stores, has assumed 
his duties as director of student personnel and pro- 
fessor of psychology, State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of North Caro- 
lina (Raleigh). H. F. Robinson has joined the staff 
of the eollege’s Institute of Statistics as assistant pro- 
fessor of plant-science statistics, and Lieutenant How- 
ard A. Petree, USNR, has been appointed instructor 
in mathematies. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER Louis O. Quam, USNR, 
former assistant professor of geography and geology, 
University of Colorado, has been appointed executive 
officer of the newly established department of geog- 
raphy, with the rank of associate professor, the 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.). 
Robert W. Richardson, former assistant professor of 
geography, San Diego (Calif.) State College, who has 
been in the office of research and intelligence, Depart- 
ment of State, since 1942, has been named professorial 
lecturer in geography. The appointment of Myron 
L. Koenig as associate professor of political geogra- 
phy was reported in ScHoot anp Society, September 
22, 1945. The department will offer undergraduate 
work in geography leading to the A.B. degree. 


CAPTAIN JOHN G. JENKINS, USNR, has returned to 
the University of Maryland as professor of psychol- 


ogy and chairman of the department. Lieutenant 
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Commander George A. Kelly, USNR, has been ap. 
pointed associate professor of psychology, and liey. 
tenants Denzel D. Smith and Fillmore H. Sanforj 
USNR, assistant professors of psychology. 


























Kirk DENMARK has succeeded Kirt E. Montgomer 
as head of the department of English, with the rank 
of assistant professor of speech and dramaties, Beloit 
(Wis.) College. The return of Mr. Montgomery {) 
his former post at the University of Oregon was yr. 
ported in Scoot anp Socrery, December 22, 1945 
Lewis Severson, chairman of the department of eq. 
nomics, who has been on leave of absence for a year 
and a half in service with the Treasury Department, 
has returned. Arthur Hudson, former officer of the 
American Red Cross, has succeeded Landrum K. Boll. 
ing as assistant professor of journalism and political 
science, and will assist Bradley Tyrrell, vice-president, 
who is chairman of the Committee for the Centennial 
Celebration. Don Murray, who has been in service 

“in the Army for the past four years, has returned to 
teach Spanish and French. 


































































































Rosert GAvUNT, associate professor of biology, New 
York University, has been appointed professor of zool- 
ogy and chairman of the department, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University. Dr. Gaunt, who will assume his new 
post, July 1, sueceeds William M. Smallwood, who 
retired in 1943. 


W. B. Lemmon has been appointed director of the 
testing and guidance service, with the rank of assist- 
ant professor of psychology, University of Oklahoma; 
John H. Rohrer has been named associate professor 
of psychology; and M. R. Denny, instructor in psy- 
chology, with part-time duties as instructor in the 
Veterans Advisement Center. 



















































































Donatp B. Linpstey, formerly of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of psychology, 
Northwestern University. Dr. Lindsley will assume 
his new duties next fall. 


























THE following appointments were reported by IIli- 
nois State Normal University (Normal), February 12: 
Herman R. Tiedman, formerly professor of education 
and psychology, State Teachers College (Eau Claire, 
Wis.), associate professor of psychology; Harry Love- 
lass, who has spent 39 months in the Army, counselor 
in the Veterans’ Guidance Center to assist with the 
testing program; and Zora Cernich, who was Ie- 
cently discharged after two years’ service in the 
WAVES, instructor in health and physical education. 
The following members of the staff have returned 
after periods of service with the Armed Forces: 
Lieutenant Harold E. Frye, assistant professor of 
health and physical edueation; Lieutenant (j.g.) Alice 
Ebel, assistant professor of social science; and Ensign 
John F. Foy, instructor in health and physical edv- 
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cation. Eugene Hill, assistant professor of health 
and physieal education, has also returned after three 
years of service with the American Red Cross. 


WuuiAm E. Kappaur, Jk., who was engaged in re- 
search for the Applied Psychology Panel, National 
Defense Research Committee, during the war, has 
been appointed associate professor of psychology, 
Princeton University. 


Vicente T. MeNpozA, whose appointment as mu- 
sician-in-residence, University of New Mexico, was re- 
ported in Schoo AND Society, November 17, 1945, 
will remain until July 1 as a result of an additional 
grant-in-aid by the U. S. Department of State. Dr. 
Mendoza will give a new course, “Folk Musie of the 
Southwest,” during the spring semester, beginning in 
March. His leetures, which are given in Spanish, are 


Hnterpreted by Arthur L. Campa, associate professor 


Albert R. 
opes, assistant professor of modern languages, re- 
ently discharged from the Navy, has returned to 
each Portuguese. 


if modern languages in the university. 


R. H. McCoss has been appointed instructor in 
nathematies, College of South Jersey (Camden, N. 
.), to give courses in the evening sessions. 


CHarLes S. Hatt anp Louise Cutt have been ap- 
pointed to instruetorships, Marietta (Ohio) College. 
Dr. Hall will teach history; Miss Cull, radio and 
peech. Mrs. Graham Gloster Bird is continuing as 
director of dramatics and head of the department. 


Wirn the beginning of the spring semester, Febru- 
try 21, Rockford (Ill.) College introduced two néw 
ourses in the fields of educational psychology and 
political science. Ruth E. Cain, formerly director 
pf the preschool at Keith Country Day School, is 
ving a course, “Early Childhood,” a part of which 
vill be guided observation in the Keith School. 
yonna Fay Thompson, lecturer in sociology, is eon- 


lucting a course on “International Economie Prob- 
ms,” 


CHarLES Howarp ALLEN, JR., former associate 
itor of the college department, Harper and Broth- 
’, has sueeeeded Lyon N. Richardson as editor of 
he Western Reserve University Press. Dr. Richard- 
n’s appointment as director of the university’s li- 
raries and his promotion to a professorship of Eng- 


sh were reported in ScHoon anp Socrery, December 
) 1945. 
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LievreNANT COMMANDER James A. MICHENER, 
SNR, whose appointment to an associate editorship 
b the educational department of the Macmillan Com- 
‘ny was reported in ScHoot anv Socrety, June 7, 
Pl, recently reassumed his post after a period of 
vice with the Armed Forees. 
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Wiuu1am P. MILLER, whose appointment as prin- 
cipal, Ogden (Utah) High School, was reported in 
ScHOoL AND Society, October 9, 1945, has succeeded 
the late Burton K. Farnsworth as state director of 
secondary education, Utah. 


Recent Deaths 


Mary Brooks Eyre, professor emeritus of psychol- 
ogy, Seripps College (Claremont, Calif.), died, Janu- 
ary 25, of injuries sustained when a runaway ear 
pinned her against a building, according to a report 
received by SCHOOL AND Society, February 11. Miss 
Eyre, who was seventy years old at the time of her 
death, had served as superintendent of nurses (1901- 
05), St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver; secretary (1906-13) 
and member (1906-21), Colorado State Board of 
Nurse Examiners; assistant inspector (1918-19); 
director (1919-21), School of Nursing, Minnequa 
Hospital, Pueblo, and the University of Colorado; 
educational director (1923-24), School of Nursing, 
University of California; assistant professor of psy- 
chology (1924-30), associate professor (1930-31), 
and consultant in student mental hygiene (since 1924), 
Pomona College; and consultant in student mental 
hygiene (since 1924) and professor of psychology 
(1931-44), Seripps College. At Scripps College, she 
was responsible for the founding of the demonstra- 
tion nursery school which bears her name. 


Susan MILuer Dorsey, retired superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, died, February 5, according to 
word received by ScHoout anv Soctety, February 14. 
Dr. Dorsey, who would have been eighty-nine years 
old, February 16, was the first woman to hold the 
superintendency in Los Angeles and the “only living 
person to have a Los Angeles school named after her.” 
The Susan Miller Dorsey High School was dedicated 
in 1937 as a memorial to her achievements. She had 
served as a teacher of Greek and Latin (1877-78), 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), and (1878-81), 
Vassar College; and in Los Angeles as teacher in the 
high school (1896-1902), head of the department of 
classics (1902-07), vice-principal (1902-13), assistant 
superintendent of schools (1913-20), and superinten- 
dent (1920-29). On her last public appearance, Jan- 
uary 17, Dr. Dorsey said that her greatest mistake had 
been to retire in 1929, since she could no longer work 
with young people. 


GrorGeE ALLEN Loomis, associate professor of ce- 
ramie engineering, the Ohio State University, died, 
February 6, at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. 
Loomis, who had done research for several commercial 
companies (1912-30), had served the university as 
senior research engineer (1930-35), Experiment Sta- 
tion, assistant professor of ceramic engineering (1935— 
45), and associate professor (since 1945). 
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JosepH Henry SAvuNDERS, superintendent of 
Schools, Newport News (Va.), died, February 9, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Saunders, who held 
the chairmanship of the Board of Trustees, National 
Education Association (1931-46), had served as prin- 
cipal (1896-97), Bland County (Va.) High School, 
and (1897-98), Churchland High School, Norfolk 
County (Va.); assistant principal (1898-1900) and 
principal (1903-06) of the high school, principal 
(1900-03), Park View School, and superintendent of 
schools (1906-07), all in Portsmouth (Va.); state 
supervisor and inspector of schools (1907) ; principal 
(1907-10), Omuhundro School (Norfolk); principal 
(1910-11), Bellevue School, (1911-15), Fox Elemen- 
tary School and the Richmond Normal School, and 
(1915-21), Binford Junior High School, all in Rich- 
mond; and in the superintendeney of Newport News 
(since 1921). 

ABERDEEN ORLANDO BowDEN, formerly professor of 
anthropology and archaeology, University of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles), died, February 10, at 
the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Bowden had served 
as principal (1908-09), Maysville (Ky.) High School; 
(1909-11), Henry County (Ky.) High School; (1913- 
14), Laurel (Mont.) High School; principal (1914- 
18) of the high school and (1918-19) of the junior- 
senior high school, and (1919-20) superintendent of 
schools, all in Huron (8. D.); head of the department 
of education and psychology (1920-22), Baylor Uni- 
versity (Waco, Tex); president (1922-34), New 
Mexico State Teachers College (Silver City); and at 
the University of Southern California (193444). 


Freperic W. Erp, assistant librarian and supervisor 
of the loan division, Columbia University, died, Feb- 
ruary 11, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Erb 
had served the library for fifty years prior to his 
retirement in 1934. 


Isaac Hatt Manninea, Kenan professor emeritus 
of physiology, the University of North Carolina, died, 
February 12, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Manning had served the university in the Kenan pro- 
fessorship (1901-39) and as dean of the School of 
Medicine (1905-33). 


THe REVEREND ALBERT JOHN. RAMAKER, professor 
emeritus of church history, Colgate-Rochester (N. Y.) 
Divinity School, died, February 12, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Dr. Ramaker had served the school 
as a member of the department of German and as a 
teacher of Greek from 1889 (when the school was the 
Rochester Theological Seminary) until his retirement 
in 1939. He had also served as dean (1935-37), 
Rochester German Baptist Seminary. 

WituiAM ALLAN NEILSON, president emeritus, Smith 
College, died, February 13. Dr. Neilson, who would 
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have been seventy-seven years old, March 28, had jus 
completed the manuscript of the history of the ¢}. 
lege, a work upon which he had been engaged sing 
his retirement in 1939. He had served as instrueto; 
in English (1891-95), Upper Canada College (1p. 
ronto) ; associate in English (1898-1900), Bryn Maw 
(Pa.) College; instruetor (1900-04) and _ professo 
(1906-17), Harvard University; adjunct professo; 
(1904-05), Columbia University; and president 
(1917-39), Smith College. It is said that Dr. Nei. 
son’s advice on discipline was that students “who wis 
to waste their time and opportunities must be allowed 
to cheat themselves until such time as we feel it neces 
sary to separate them from the college”; and his ai. 
vice to students was: “Retain your self-respect in not 
being wasters in a world of hardship.” 


Juuius Isaac Foust, president emeritus, Woman’ 
College of the University of North Carolina (Greens. 
boro), died, February 15, at the age of eighty years 
Dr. Foust had served as principal (1890-91) ani 
superintendent of schools (1894-1902), Goldshom 
(N. C.); superintendent of schools (1891-94), Wi: 
son (N. C.); professor of pedagogy (1902-07), North 
Carolina State Normal and Industrial College; pres: 
dent (1907-31), North Carolina College for Woma 
(now the Woman’s College); and in the presidency 
of the Woman’s College (1931-34). 


Ernst Bert, professor emeritus of chemical-re 
search engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technolog 
(Pittsburgh), died, February 16, at the age of sixty 
eight years. Dr. Berl, who was born in Czechoslo- 
vakia and had taught in Switzerland, Belgium, ani 
Germany, came to the United States in 1933 as 
refugee from the Nazis. He was appointed to th 
professorship at the institute in the same year aul 
served until his retirement in the summer of 1945. 


Sister M. CuareE BESTERMANN, director of the 
partment of art, Mount Merey College (Pittsburgh), 
died, February 17. Sister Clare had been associatel 
with the department for the past thirty years. 


Other Items 

Correction: In an item under “Honors al 
Awards,” ScHoot anp Society, February 9, the nat 
of John Joseph Mahoney, professor of educatids 
Boston University, was reported as John Joseph 
Maloney. The editors regret that this mispm 
oecurred. 


THanks to Paul R. Hanna, professor of educatitt 
Stanford University, and a group of teachers # 
writers, there is now available a guide for eurricul 
makers, “The Aviation Edueation Source Book,” # 
signed to be the “handmaid,” so to speak, of teach 


of youth in an air-minded era. The book of 1H 
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pages contains a profusion of maps, charts, diagrams, 
— . . . ‘ 

photographs, and other teaching materials pertinent to 
aviation, the need of which may arise in the social 


studies, science, language, arts, mathematics, and so 


on. The book was prepared at the university in co- 


operation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Tue Public Health Committee of the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute (1790 Broadway, New York 


Shorter Papers. 
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19) has just made available, free of charge, to teachers 
and pupils a new unit of health edueation and hygiene. 
The unit consists of two leaflets—“a lesson plan” for 
the teacher, “Cups through the Centuries,” and a pupil 
leaflet, “On Every Lip.” The unit, approaching the 
subject of sanitation pictorially, as well as historically, 
arrests the attention and interest of grades 7 to 9 in 
the prevention of communicable diseases. 





EDUCATION AND THE OLDER VETERAN 

Four years ago a good many thousands of American 
boys left the American colleges and universities to go 
into uniform. Today these men are returning to 
civilian clothes—if they can get them—and creating 
a problem for university administrators as they come 
back to the halls of learning. 

The words “boys” and “men” are used advisedly. 
Those were boys who went away. These are men who 
are coming back. 

If you don’t think that’s a difference, listen: 

“IT was a sophomore when I went away,” says one 
ex-soldier in the University of Minnesota, going to 
school under the GI bill. “And I mean sophomore. I 
didn’t know where I was going, and I thought college 
was a middling, pleasant bore. Now... I’m here to 
get something. I know what I want—chiefly a liberal, 
human, and farseeing education. And I want it badly, 
for a guy who has seen other parts of the world knows 
what that kind of education means to an American.” 

And a professor in a professional school in another 
university : 

Before the soldiers started coming back, we used to 
worry about what they’d be. We’ve learned that we 
don’t need to worry. These men are mightily in earnest 
about their campus job. They want to get their work 
in as fast as may be—but few of them want it so quickly 
as to slight it. One said to me the other day, ‘‘I could 
get myself a well-paid job this afternoon. But it would 
be just a job—I might still be in it ten years from now. 
I figure that two years of college—enough to get me my 
degree—will give me something that pays dividends. I 
know that my prewar college record was lousy. Well 
++. give me a chance! ’’ 

We’re more than glad to do it—both because this 
man and the others like him deserve the chance, and be- 
cause they’ve already shown that they’re not here to 


play. Bad records in prewar college work mean nothing 
now. 


Other veterans have expressed the same view. They 
are anxious to get a liberal education. They have been 
in many remote parts of the world, and they have seen 
how people live in strife and ignorance. They are 
resolved that such conditions shall not exist in their 


own country. When veterans return to college, they 
do not want to find instructors narrow-minded, teach- 
ing methods antiquated, or the administration at these 
institutions indifferent. 

The director of the Bureau of Veterans Affairs at 
the University of Minnesota, Curtis E. Avery, says: 

Since the veteran is older, he will tackle problems more 
diplomatically. This will affect not only the educational 
system but society in general. He wants to obtain some 
grown-up ideas from a grown-up school. 


Academically, the veteran is at a disadvantage. He 
has been out of school several years, and the com- 
petition with students fresh from high school is ex- 
tremely sharp. But the veteran’s maturity and moti- 
vation help make him an average student. A survey 
of the midquarter reports at Minnesota shows that 
veterans’ grades are slightly better than average. 

Administrative officials in many colleges and uni- 
versities have already sat up and taken notice of the 
veterans’ educational interest and demands. Much of 
the red tape that formerly entangled students is being 
eliminated. Students, with the aid of the veterans, 
are entering a new era of American education. The 
veterans know that, if they are to live in a democracy, 
the system of education must be democratic. 

Ordinarily it is exceedingly difficult for a student 
to see the president of a university, or for a private 
citizen to see the governor of the state, but the word 
“veteran” has opened the doors to both of these offices. 
The veterans are determined. 

More than 750 veterans at the University of Min- 
nesota are members of the Veterans Club. It is the 
largest active organization on the campus. At the 
present time, the club is staging an active campaign 
to obtain more housing facilities, not only for student 
veterans, but for all house-hunting residents in the 
city of Minneapolis. This campaign has shown that 
the veterans’ interests are not selfish. The returned 
veterans want an education and better universities 
and colleges, and they are doing their best. to obtain 
their wants. 


Henry G. Koss 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WHAT INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
IS NOT 


INTERCULTURAL EpvucaTION is not a panacea for all 
the ills which harass society and turn the hair of 
teachers and administrators prematurely gray. From 
many sources one gets the impression that if only pro- 
grams of intercultural education are adopted, all the 
inadequacies of our schools will disappear. Lest we 
begin to relax too soon, it should be pointed out that 
intercultural education is not a total approach to the 
problems facing schools and the society which they 
represent. While the Springfield plan is a commu- 
nity’s total war against intolerance, what most cities 
need is a total war against all the defects in the edu- 
cative process mirrored by intolerance, juvenile de- 
linquency, poor housing, maladjusted personality, un- 
intelligent citizenry and a dozen other hindrances to 
creative democracy. In such a war, intercultural edu- 
cation is but one of several new emphases needed to 
help our schools do their task effectively in their day. 
If in our thinking we conceive it to be a cure-all, we 
will tend to substitute this partial revision for the 
total corrective, to find later that we have only im- 
posed a new patch on an old garment. 

Intercultural education must not become such a 
patch on an outworn philosophy. It should be seen 
as one of several simultaneous developments which 
will eventuate in an educational philosophy and prac- 
tice commensurate the ends which we must 
achieve in today’s new world. Overemphasis of this 
one phase of our task must not be permitted to be- 
cloud or delay consideration of equally fundamental 
issues which also demand attention—the relation of 
education to what the masses seek to make of them- 
selves; objectives; methods; the eompass of the 
schools’ responsibility; the relation of community 
recreation programs to the schools’ responsibility; the 
school as the core of community integration; and 


with 


others. 
While it purports to introduce a “fourth R” into 
teaching, intercultural education is not a substitute 


Corresbondence 
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for the ethical and religious emphases by which gj 
cultures obtain certain ends in character. Neithe 
knowledge of diverse cultures nor the teaching of 
human relations on the basis of cultural achievement 
and potentialities must be considered the norm| 
source from which will flow inclinations toward » 
all-embracing fraternity. Even when, through thoy 
media, we make of ourselves a homogeneous society 
in which every person has worth as an individual 
regardless of color, creed, or cultural affiliation, 
shall not have anticipated all the subtle impediments 
to human coalescence. From some other souree, sug. 
gested by group wisdom, must filter into the lives of 
youth enthusiasm for human fellowship and “on. 
munity.” There must be engendered feelings unr. 
lated to greatly diversified knowledge—enhanced }y 
such knowledge but transcending it—which impel 1s 
to fulfil the natural urge to catholie fellowship. 

In the ultimate analysis, paradoxical as it may seem, 
intercultural education is “a further revolt of the pr- 
gressive forces in education” tending to make ow 
curriculum materials approximate the standard of the 
Alexandrian School, which conceived of education 
the possession of knowledge encompassing the bes 
of human thought and achievement. Having realize 
that “the best of human achievement” to which we 
have been exposing our students has been too meager 
in quantity because of its restricted source, we are 
increasing the quantity and diversifying the quality 
through the intercultural emphasis, so that our basic 
curriculum material will more nearly encompass the 
best that has been achieved by the human family. 
This is a profound and strategie procedure at the 
moment when at last there stand confirmed one God, 
one world, one race, one great objective—a world com- 
monwealth where peaceful co-operation makes possible 
to all a good life. 

KE. Haroup Mason 

CONSULTANT ON INTERCULTURAL 

EDUCATION, 
New York CITY 





A COMMENT ON “PSYCHOLOGICAL DIF- 
FERENCES AS AMONG RACES” 

In the present discussion,’ as in past discussions, 
on “psychological differences as among races” two 
facts stand out: (1) with present techniques of mea- 
surement there exist intellectual differences between 
Negroes and whites; (2) there is eonsiderable dis- 

1 Science, 99: 457-461; 100: 50-51, 146-147, 246-247, 
383-384, 406, 570-571; 101: 16-17, 173-174, 404406, 
569-570; 102: 486. 


agreement over the interpretations of such differences 
among competent investigators. In a certain sens, 
facts (1) and (2) are related. 

In determining the distribution of intelligence 
among races, intelligence tests, based on certain pre 
suppositions, are resorted to. One presupposition is 
that the individuals to be tested have had the sal 
opportunities to acquire that requisite knowledge by 
means of which intellectual functioning is tested’ 
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There is much disagreement over the validity of this 
presupposition. If it is invalid, then the interpreta- 
tions of the obtained results are subject to question. 
Usually the position taken with regard to the validity 
of this presupposition is paralleled by the position 
taken in interpreting the results. That is, those who 
think that the Negro is denied equal opportunity to 
acquire the requisite knowledge will be environmental- 
ists in the interpretations of the facts; those who 
think that the Negro has equal access to the requisite 
knowledge will be hereditarians in the interpretations 
of the facts. Thus, in so far as one assumption is 
concerned, facts (1) and (2) are related to a choice 
that the investigator makes with regard to the stated 
assumption. , 

Another presupposition, or rather series of presup- 
positions, relates to the differentiating power of the 
intelligence test when it is in process of construction. 
It is assumed, for example, that the average six-year- 
old is more intelligent than the average five-year-old, 
the seven-year-old more. intelligent than the six-year- 
old, and so on. The intelligence test must then dis- 
criminate between the various age levels in order to 
be a valid test. Those items of the test which have 
very little differentiating power with respect to that 
characteristie are replaced. It is also assumed, in 
another example, which is closer to the point we 
wish to make, that the average boy is at the same 
intellectual level as the average girl. In accordance 

ith this assumption, those items which differentiate 
between boys and girls are replaced. Thus Terman 
found that, in standardizing his intelligence test, girls 


scored higher than boys on some items. He then 


modified some items termed “probably unfair,” so 
that the girls should have no undue advantage.’ If 
his assumption had been that girls were superior to 
poys, then those items differentiating between the two 
Eroups would have remained. No matter which as- 
sumption is made in this respect, as long as subsequent 
esting of samples reveals that the results are in 
kceord with the assumption, then the test is a con- 
sistent instrument. This implies that we are not en- 
itled to assert that girls are just as intelligent as boys 
bn the basis of the results of intelligence testing, as- 
uming Terman’s presupposition. All we are entitled 
0 say is that such results conform with our assump- 
ion. Furthermore, in terms of the test it is not 
egitimate to raise any question relating to the superi- 
rity of girls over boys. 

Now I think that the situation with regard to the 
ietermination of intellectual differences among races 

Similar to that outlined in the preceding paragraph. 





bets re Lorge, Teachers College Record, May, 
“a0, Pp. 489, 
’‘Measuring Intelligence,’’ 1937, p. 34. 


Here, however, the role of the assumption is unrecog- 
nized. In standardizing an intelligence test it is found 
that samples of the Negro race test below those of the 
white. The manner in which we interpret those re- 
sults depends upon the type of assumption we make 
concerning the natural superiority or inferiority of 
the Negro. The results that are subsequently obtained 
after the test has been standardized will reflect that 
assumption. As with the girl-boy situation of the 
preceding paragraph, to ask whether the Negro is in- 
ferior to the white is not a legitimate question for 
investigation in terms of the techniques employed. 

The analysis presented here may be overdrawn, but 
surely the relation of the assumptions of the measur- 
ing techniques to the results based on those techniques 
should be carefully examined before one-sided equivo- 
cal interpretations are made. 

NIcHOLAS PASTORE 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, 
St. JOHN’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


¥ ‘ 
WHAT THE HARVARD REPORT DID NOT 
REPORT: A LAYMAN’S COMMENT 

WHEN the Harvard Committee issued its Report as 
“General Education in a Free Society,” did it de- 
liberately truncate its work by eliminating all ref- 
erence to the know-how of accomplishment? Or did 
it not consider any ways and means of implementing 
its ideas? Once more did the mountain labor merely 
to bring forth a mouse? 

The omission from the book of the essentials of 
school administration in a free society is tremendously 
significant, particularly in the light of similar omis- 
sions in the very excellent work of most of the hier- 
archies of education in this country. So often are 
basic considerations slighted or overlooked that one 
must wonder whether this is not a prime cause of 
much backwardness in public education. 

President Conant in his introduction to the book re- 
marks that he believes it is “without precedent” 
“that a group of men whose lives had hitherto been 
devoted to university affairs should take great pains 
and spend much time investigating the current edu- 
cational situation in the United States”; and he adds: 
“The first four chapters of the book are, therefore, the 
product of a study unique in the history of American 
education.” Furthermore, he emphasizes that the 
book “presents a view of the total American educa- 
tional scene,” and he caleulates that laymen will be a 
definite third group of readers of the work. 

The book was reviewed in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
December 1, by I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Therefore these comments are 
in no sense an effort at another review. Dr. Kandel, 
in common with many others, places the book among 
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the “classics in educational literature.” The report 
itself is so replete with references to most of the 
troubles which confront practical, as distinguished 
from theoretical, schoolmen that the basie omissions 
loom the larger. It is the chronic character of such 
omissions in most educational literature that is sig- 
nificant. At a time when many of the accepted lead- 
ers of educational thought are actively calling meet- 
ings in numerous centers to discuss such far-flung 
problems as those of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, one is brought 
up with a shock by the question as to how it may be 
possible to co-ordinate educational thinking in the 
United States to produce some sort of leadership 
which, in turn, will elevate the sights of all engaged in 
public-school affairs to understand the basie legal, 
financial, governmental, and public-relations stumb- 
ling blocks that prevent the implementation of just 
such ideas as promulgated by the Harvard Committee. 

The report specifically cautions against “special- 
ism” and advocates a general education for the com- 
monalty. Yet by the very lack of implementation, the 
committee, so to speak, falls into its own trap and be- 
comes a specialist in curriculum reform and not in 
administration to produce what is wanted. Similarly, 
though trying to come to grips with the needs of both 
the Jeffersonian élite and Jacksonian hoi polloi, it 
inadvertently casts its lot with the élite and leaves 
the hoi polloi to shift for themselves. 

How else can matters develop where specific recog- 
nition is not given to the basic fact that advanced 
ideas percolate only very slowly from the top down 
to the practical schoolroom, where no effort is made 
to combat the attenuation of contacts from the most 
erudite as we descend each step toward the practicali- 
ties of the schoolroom and the community? The 
committee in small degree seems to be conscious that 
this problem exists when it asks, “Is this slow process 
of social change the only hope of improvement?” and 
when it adds, “the final purpose of all education: to 
improve the average and speed the able while holding 
common goals before each.” But this is not enough. 

Possibly the basic error made by committees, com- 
missions, councils, associations, and offices of educa- 
tion is the failure adequately to recognize the position 
in which education finds itself in America and to place 
first things first for its redemption. While there are 
all sorts of splits in edueation which involve parochial 
and private schools and endowed, specialized, and 
public colleges and universities, the essential “edu- 
cational scene” to which President Conant refers is 
a fine experiment in state socialism for the conduct of 
the public schools and state institutions. While its 
scope is nation-wide, it is not a national institution in 
the precise sense of the word, like the Post Office 
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or the numerous emergency alphabetical Federal agen. 
cies. Education publicly is operated through our 
states, which, in an endeavor to keep the socialist 
experiment away from too strict regimentation, pass 
most responsibilities to given localities. This al] 
means that public education is both political science 
and the educational process. This basically means 
government; yet rarely do political scientists pay any 
attention to this most important phase of government, 
Usually the sharp departmentalization of such subject 
matter allocates to teachers colleges and schools and 
departments of education the task of understanding 
school government. And usually teachers as a class 
do not understand it. Only recently the present writer 
has received from educational editors two communi- 
cations, one of which emphasizes that teachers do not 
understand the agency of the school board, and the 
other stating that teachers are not vocal in any of 
these areas, that only the paid “leaders” of teacher 
groups are sufficiently informed to voice their views 
on school government. 

Had the Harvard Committee come to grips with 
this broad problem it might have given its high 
prestige to counseling upon the various steps to be 
taken, and when to take them, in order to implement 
the findings of the report. Then we should have had 
some tangible suggestions as to how best to proceed 
to get good school laws in all the states; how to bring 
about logical school-district reorganization; how to 
finance without seeming merely, like Oliver Twist, to 
be eternally asking for more; how to approach the 
problem of spiritual training within the public 
schools; how to bring teacher intelligence up to 4 
reasonable standard through adequate training and 
thus possibly to break the vicious cirele of poor pay, 
poor teaching, and a score more of basic needs, in 
order to clear the way for curricular reforms advo- 
cated in the report. 

Apparently, nowhere is there the leadership to a- 
complish this broad purpose practically so that we 
can speed any more rapidly than is allowed by the 
slow ground swell of improvement as we see it marked 
in successive national censuses. There is no nationd 
or even state-wide determination to stop functionsl 
illiteracy and mass drop-outs from secondary schools 
and to adapt curricula to local needs other than # 
these matters come about on the basis of the afiluet! 
school districts getting what they pay for and the 
impoverished losing what they cannot afford to buy. 

The challenge still exists as it did before the Har 
vard Committee undertook to look over the enti? 
educational scene and finally could not see the forest 
for the trees. 

Herpert B, Muror? 

WILMETTE, ILL. 
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A NOTE ON PROFESSOR FIELD’S “THE 
PROBLEM OF AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION” 

“The Problem of American Higher Education” by 
Oliver P. Field in ScHoont anp Society, November 
10, 1945, is a fairly faithful contribution to the New 
Scholasticism, but it is not quite in character. While 
he lauds the dead languages and the “pure” intellectual 
disciplines, which is proper for the New Scholasticism, 
he gives a nod of respect to educational measurements 
and counseling. This is probably heresy, but we shall 
not here quarrel with individual initiative, though the 
implication of this departure must be mentioned. 

Professor Field proposes a “tough” curriculum 
for the “able” students and presumably a “tender” 
curriculum for all others. If somehow he could get 
three curricula defined, he would have a Platonic ana- 
logue, and it would be all right for New Scholasticism. 
But he has only two. Now, the professional educa- 
tors, who are mentioned, have a yen toward measure- 
ment, and up to date they have tended to find ability 
divided, not into two neat categories but distributed 
approximately in the form of the normal curve. 
Ability seems to be a continuous variable. Professor 
Field likes mathematics, but all the applications of it 
to variations in ability play havoe with the two 
categories of “able” and “less able” or “tough” and 
“tender.” There seems to be a job of harmonizing to 
be done by the New Scholastics at this point. Per- 
haps Professor Field should consult the spirit of old 
Procrustes for advice on the two beds. 

The article emphasizes the value of a “liberal” eur- 
riculum and a “liberal” education. However, it is not 
clear what is the root of “liberal.” Does it mean free 
or does it mean bookish? One suspects it has a book- 
ish connotation, because the classical languages and 
abstract thinking are mentioned so often. One is 
expected to become a “leader” (Duce or Fuehrer per- 
haps?) by reading Greek and Latin and the study of 
calculus. But what kind of leader? The social sci- 
enees, except the history of economic or political 
thought, seem to rate very low as leadership studies, 
and apparently one must beware of anything written 
mn a modern language. That just about closes the 
history of eeonomie and political thought in the second 
century. Of course, one might study Confucius, but 
he would be dangerously practical for our budding 
leader. Gautama would be better, because he con- 
‘entrated on the Noble Eight Fold Path! It is a 
problem, this modern-leader business. 

And “The One Hundred Great Books”! Few of the 
elect on these lists, Professor Field says, have been 
‘rawn from the modern languages. The “hundred- 
books” fad is put forth as something brand new. As 
‘matter of fact, this device for congealing intellectual 
and social progress has been used for a long time. 
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The Septuagint, which was compiled some 200 years 
B.C., was an early “hundred books” effort. During 
the second, third, and fourth centuries 4.p., there was 
a great battle fought over another kind of “hundred 
books”: the Biblical canon. There have been others 
before Dr. Eliot’s “Five Foot Shelf” and President 
Hutchins’s more recent list. One may doubt the ex- 
istence of any missionary zeal on Dr. Eliot’s part, but 
he did try to put the quintessence of wisdom and 


knowledge into one set of books. Are we going to 


limit the intellectual growth of the able student by 
forcing him to live four years or some other period in 


a cultural concentration camp? Are we going to ex- 
clude the less able from looking into this sacred con- 
centration camp? Who is going to decide who are 
the able and the less able, and by what valid criteria? 
Even if we could grade them accurately, would we 
want to go back to some brand of aristocratism, 
whether it be Plato’s or Nietzsche’s? 

The “degradation and downfall of popular govern- 
ment” will occur when we cease to be interested in 
and cease to participate in life as it is now lived— 
business, party polities, positive law, competition of 
students in a free school system. I would not eli- 
minate the classics, certainly not mathematics, from 
the college curriculum, but I would certainly put them 
in perspective of life and time. Furthermore, I know 
of no important body of evidence which supports the 
theory of the transfer of training which Professor 
Field seems to hold. The classics, yes, but Latin 
America and China and Russia are much nearer to us 
in time and cultural contact. Pure science or philoso- 
phy, of course, but what competent psychologist ever 
risked his reputation on the assumption that all the 
“able” do or should concentrate on these in preference 
to a hundred other areas of knowledge? The interest 
of the individual in a subject matter has, so far as is 
nowy known, proved a better guide than narrow apti- 
tude tests. If he has brains, he will do something in 
his field of interest. Perhaps somebody should have 
got hold of Edison at the age of ten and started him 
on the round of some list of a hundred books, weighted 
with Latin and Greek. I am sure he read some of 
these books, but one may be allowed a reasonable 
doubt that they influenced his work in the world or 
his personal satisfactions in life. 

Professor Field is afraid the able student will not 
have to work hard enough. Of course, hard work is 
good for both intellect and body, but it is also good 
for the “less able.” The less able do not travel as 
fast or as far as the most able, but they should work 
at their own pace. Sometimes emotional blocking 
accounts for slow pace, and an able individual might 
in Professor Field’s scheme be falsely judged to be 


less able. Why get so disturbed about lack of neat 
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categories? Why not provide opportunities for maxi- 
mal achievement of students and let their progress 
prove who is able? I think it is good for the demo- 
cratic character of the able to associate with the less 
able in college as well as elsewhere. The two-by-four 
aristocratism which the New Scholastics are trying to 


Roo me. « 
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foist upon the country is decidedly not consistent with 
our history nor with our interest. 
R. Ciype Ware 
PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND 





A PHILOSOPHER IN THE FIELD OF COUN- 
SELING AND GUIDANCE 
Through a Dean’s Open Door. By the late HERBERT 

A. Hawkes and Anna L. Rose Hawkes. Pp. xv+ 

242. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Ine. 1945. $2.50. 

Ir is difficult for one to evaluate the philosophy of 
the late Dean Hawkes when the writer himself has 
been influenced by the same spirit of “A Dean’s Open 
Door.” 
here that counts, important as that is, but of most 
significance is the life that Dean Hawkes lived. He 
rightfully earned the title of the “Dean of Deans.” 
That philosophy permeates “The Dean’s Open Door.” 

This book is divided into three parts. The first 


emphasizes the relation of the individual to the col- 


lege. Part II deals with the relation of the college 
to the individual. Part III presents a reciprocal 
relationship between the college and the individual. 

Among the topies treated in Part II are: Intro- 
ducing the Individual; Admissions; Tests and Exami- 
nations; Educational Program; Student Reports; 
Flexibility of Requirements; Financial Handicaps; 
Health; Religion; Discipline; and the Responsibility 
of the Individual to the College. 

The deep interest which Dean Hawkes had in in- 
dividuals is portrayed throughout the book. While 
mathematics was his field, he was truly the dean of 
the counseling-and-guidance movement in Amerjca. 
He had the happy faculty of winning the confidence 
of students. He possessed the art of listening, which 
encouraged students to file through the open door to 
discuss their many problems with one who lent a 
sympathetic ear. It is such native endowment that 
gives meaning and purpose to the organization of an 
institution. 

In referring to thé responsibility of the college to 
the individual the author states: “The college has as 
much of an obligation to learn to know this individual 
who has been accepted as a member of its community 
as he himself had in trying to know the college before 
selecting it.” 

The reader of this bock cannot escape the character- 
istics of the late Dean Hawkes—sympathy, under- 
standing, and a desire to assist the individual student 


in making the most of his talents. Frequent illustra- 


It is not so much what Dean Hawkes says - 


tions are used throughout the book to indicate hoy 
the various problems were dealt with in individual 
cases, 

This book is not only a valuable reference but wil 
serve as an inspiration to those not privileged to knov 
personally that great individual who practiced the 
policy of the open door. 

Davip ANDREW WEAVER 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, 
ALTON, ILL. 


TESTING IN THE FIELD OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Better Teaching through Testing. By M. Guapys 
Scorr and EstHer Frencu. New York: A. § 
Barnes and Co. 1945. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


THIs is an excellent elementary text for teacher 
using tests and measurements in the field of physical 
education. It is most excellently constructed and out- 
lines a wide variety of tests which can be used in 
high-school physical-education classes. There are nine 
chapters, eight of which deal with tests in sports and 
physical education and one chapter which deals with 
the motor type of tests. Tests are given for bad- 
minton, basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speed- 
ball, tennis, and volley ball. Also, there are samples 
of physical-fitness tests with emphasis upon strength, 
agility, flexibility, and endurance. There are rating 
seales and tests of general motor ability. 

The book covers the legitimate use of tests and adds 
at the end of each chapter a good bibliography whic 
is most modern and extremely well selected. Tests 
described are of the simplified type and can be at- 
ministered by the average physical-education teacher 
Attention is given to the use of rating scales and pre 
cedures for administering tests. 

The authors make an extensive use of the T-scores 
and in this respect it would have been better to u% 
the six-standard deviation-range scores, which at 
more readily understood by students because the 
scores distribute from 0 to 100 instead of from 2) 
to 80. 

The book is profuse with diagrams that are ve! 
helpful to physical-edueation teachers in conducting 
tests. Standards are included for a number of tes# 
but special attention may be called to the five-ite® 
all-around motor-ability test for high-school girl 
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This includes wall pass, basketball throw, broad 
jump, four-second dash, and obstacle run. Standards 
are given for both junior and senior high schools and 
also for college women. 

The book includes a wide variety of measurement 
devices and record-keeping forms applied to rating 
scales and for measuring knowledge about sports. 


Regesroh . .. 
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There is no knowledge test included for physical 
fitness. 

This is a book that all physical-education teachers 
should have if they wish to do practical work with 
tests and measurements. 

THomAs Kirk CurETON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





HAS EDUCATION KEPT PACE WITH 
CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL 
TRENDS? 


Despite the fact that one third of the high-school 
graduates of the United States plan to enter the 
field of distribution, less than one per cent of these 
receive instruction in retailing subjects which might 
help them in their occupations. This statement is 
documented by the official records of the U. S. Office 
of Education. It exposes the failure of education to 
keep pace with changing occupational trends. An 
investigation conducted by the writer disclosed the 
disturbing fact that undue emphasis is currently 
placed upon the teaching of bookkeeping and short- 
hand in the high schools and teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and that insufficient attention is devoted to 
the study of retailing. 

A picture of the employment opportunities which 
confront high-school graduates was obtained by the 
investigator from the reports of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. The number of boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 19, inclusive, who were employed 
in selected business occupations, is given in Table I. 
This table implies that the jobs held by boys and 
girls in this age grouping are representative of the 
jobs that will be available to today’s high-school 
graduates. 

TABLE I 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 








Number employed in 
1940* 





Male Female 





Bookkeepers and cashiers .. 7,532 26,919 
Stenographers and typists .. 
petal de ae rs 


149, ‘957 





* Ages 16-19 inclusive. 


~ Report 16th U. S. Census, 1940, Volume III, 


Pa 

Table I reveals that approximately 35,000 youth 
between the ages of 16 and 19, inclusive, are book- 
keepers ; 82,000, stenographers and typists; and 
156,000, engaged in selling. A comparison of these 
job opportunities with publie high-school enrollment 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, and salesmanship pro- 


duces a picture that deserves the immediate attention 
of all who are interested in the vocational preparation 
of youth. Such a comparison is presented in Table II. 

Table II demonstrates that more than 661,000 
pupils are enrolled in high-school bookkeeping classes, 
despite the fact that there are less than 35,000 book- 
keeping positions held by boys and girls of high- 
school-graduation age. The table also reveals that 
more than 603,000 shorthand pupils are competing for 
only 82,000 available shorthand jabs. Paradoxically, 
the situation is reversed in the selling field. Despite 
the fact that there are over 150,000 selling jobs avail- 
able, only 42,000 pupils are being trained in salesman- 
ship. 

TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS WITH JOBS AVAILABLE 








Excess or 
shortage of 
trainees 


Enroll- 
ments® 


Jobs 


Subject available» 





661,320 
603,581 
42,297 


Excess 
Excess 
= 


Bookeeping 
Shorthand 


Salesmanship .... 156, 298 





a Office of Education, ‘Statistics of State School Systems, 
1940-41,”" Preliminary Bulletin, November, 1942, p. 2. 

> 16th’ Census Report, Volume Ill, Part I. 

Some educators object to a comparison of employ- 
ment opportunities with total enrollment statistics. 
They contend that an evaluation of high-school in- 
struction in bookkeeping, shorthand, and salesmanship 
should be based upon a comparison of employment 
opportunities with the number of employable pupils 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, and salesmanship classes. 
The writer agrees with this contention and by the 
application of research procedures has attempted to 
determine the number of employables in the nation’s 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and salesmanship classes. 
The investigator has determined that approximately 
75 per cent of the pupils enrolled in high-school 
classes will complete the subjects with passing grades. 
At least half of those who obtain passing grades will 
be employable. In other words, if it is assumed that 
three out of every eight pupils enrolled in high school 
are employable, it can be concluded that, of the 
661,000 pupils who study bookkeeping in high school, 
approximately 248,000 are employable; of the 603,000 
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shorthand pupils about 226,000 are employable; and 
of the 42,000 salesmanship pupils about 16,000 are 
employable. 

On the other side of the ledger, it should be remem- 
bered that not all the jobs listed in the census report 
will be vacated each year. However, if the number 
of beginners needed annually for filling vacancies in 
bookkeeping positions in which youth under 20 years 
of age are employed is assumed to be half of the 
number reported in the census enumeration, then in 
1940 about 17,000 beginners (not 35,000) under 20 
years of age would have been needed to keep con- 
stant the number of the reported positions. The 
actual number of positions vacated was probably less 
than half. Similarly, in 1940 very few more than 41,- 
000 beginners under 20 were needed to fill positions as 
stenographers and typists, and 78,000 were needed to 
fill selling positions. 

A comparison of the number of employables being 
trained in high school with the estimated number of 
jobs vacated each year in the bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and selling fields is given in Table III. 

TABLE III 
A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYABLES IN BUSINESS 
CLASSES WITH PROBABLE EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITIES 





Excess or Short- 
vacant* age of Employables 


Employ- Jobs 


ables 


247,995 17,225 
226,343 
15,861 


Subject 
Excess of 94 
per cent 
41,171 Excess of 82 
per cent 
78,149 Shortage of 393 
per cent 


Sookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Salesmanship .... 





* Assuming an annual turnover of 50 per cent. 


An analysis of Table III reveals that the public 
schools are graduating an excessive number of book- 
keepers and shorthand writers and an insufficient 
number of employables in the selling field. Speci- 
fically, the table discloses that 94 per cent of those 
trained in bookkeeping and judged to be capable of 
discharging the duties will fail to find employment 
as bookkeepers upon graduation from high school. 
Eighty-two per cent of the employable shorthand 
pupils will not obtain positions as shorthand writers. 
However, the situation is reversed in the selling field. 
The public schools are training only about 16,000 em- 
ployable pupils in salesmanship to meet 78,000 vacan- 
cies. This represents a shortage of 393 per cent. To 
state these facts another way, Table III demonstrates 
(1) that only 6 per cent of the more capable pupils 
in bookkeeping classes will obtain employment as 
bookkeepers; (2) that not more than 18 per cent 
of the employable shorthand pupils will find positions 
as shorthand writers; and finally, that there are five 
jobs for every employable pupil who is graduated 
from salesmanship classes. 
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When the U. S. Office of Education reports thai 
42,000 pupils are enrolled in salesmanship classes, 
this does not mean that 42,000 pupils are receiving 
adequate vocational preparation for store work. 
“Salesmanship” is only one of many subjects that 
constitute an education for the retail trade. It should 
be followed by courses that deal with the principles, 
methods, and practices of retail management. Con. 
sequently, it is safe to generalize that the shortage 
of trained workers in the selling field is even greater 
than is shown in Table III. 

Assumptions. During the conduct of this investi. 
gation, the research worker has made certain assump- 
tions. For example, it has been assumed that three 
out of every eight pupils enrolled in high-school 
classes will be employable. The assumption seems 
pla: ible. At any rate, the investigator believes that 
there is something radically wrong with classroon- 
achievement standards and guidance practices if at 
least three out of every eight pupils enrolled in high- 
school classes cannot be recommended for jobs. It 
has also been assumed that half of the jobs listed in 
the census as held by the age group 16 through 19 
will be vacated annually. This assumption also seems 
to be ample; however, any reduction in the propor- 
tion would only exaggerate the condition reported; 
hence such reduction would strengthen the main con- 
clusions drawn. 

Conclusions. The implications of this investigation 
are extensive. In the first place, the traditional cur- 
ricular offerings of the high school are due for scien- 
tific revision. During the revision process, consider- 
able caution must be exercised. Although research 
reveals that we are training an excess of 94 per cent 
of employable bookkeepers and an excess of 82 per 
cent of employable shorthand writers, it must nol 
be inferred that these trainees have no use for book- 
keeping and shorthand. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that other types of vocational training should re 
ceive prior consideration. School enrollments in re- 
tailing must be increased because this is the logical 
way to prepare pupils for current employment oppo! 


tunities. 
JAMES GEMMELL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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